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HANGING AND FRAMING PICTURES. 



When apartments are devoted entirely to the exhi- 
bition of pictures, two or three large works may be 
placed, as in the picture gallery of the Vatican, in one 
small room ; but in private 
houses, and for domestic dec- 
oration, they should always 
have relation to the dimensions 
of the chamber in which ftiey 
are hung. As large pictures 
always apparently diminish the 
size of a small apartment, 
smaller easel and cabinet pic- 
tures have been with good taste 
preferred for contracted inte- 
riors. In the spacious entrance 
halls and corridors of country 
mansions, large hunting and 
sporting subjects and whole- 
length portraits are appro- 
priately placed. In dining- 
rooms, also, from the more 
massive and simple character 
of the furniture, a few life-sized 
portraits, together with, of * 
course, subjects of a cheerful 
and festive character, are ad- 
missible. In all. cases, the juxta- 
position of oil pictures, water- 
color paintings, and engravings should be avoided ; as 
they greatly injure each other's effect. For the draw- 
ing-room, subjects of a refined and elegant character 
would naturally be chosen ; and water-color drawings 
would form a fitting decoration for a boudoir or an 
inner drawing-room ; while framed prints might be re- 
served for sleeping apartments. 
We see no reason, however, 
why the possessor of pictures, 
, who has a separate apartment 
for his books, and a conserva- 
tory for his flowers, should not 
also have a gallery with a suit- 
able light for the proper display 
of his pictures. At all events, 
due attention should be paid to 
the hangings of pictures. The 
paper of the wall against which 
pictures are suspended should 
have no strongly-defined pat- 
tern, and should be of one uni- 
form color (red inclining to 
crimson, or tea-green, are the 
best colors) ; and if borders are 
introduced they should not con- 
tain flowers. Bright carpets 
and all gaudy colors are likewise 
injurious. 

As a general rule, the centre 
of the picture should not be 
much above the level of the 
eye. In an exhibition the pic- 
tures in this most favorable situ- 
ation are said to be on the 
" line.*' If the work be aland- 
scape or a portrait with a back- 
ground, the horizontal line will 
require to be so placed. The 
artist, be it remembered, when 
painting his picture fixes this 
line (at least theoretically) on a 
level with his eye — in fact, the 
two things, the horizontal line 
and the level of the eye, are 
identical, and he paints accord- 
ingly. If the spectator, there- 
fore, does not regard the pic- 
ture from the same relative po- 
sition, much of the work will be 
foreshortened, and the general 
effect consequently falsified. 
Paintings on ceilings are, of 

course, not subject to these conditions, though they 
often show a very arbitrary use of the horizontal line. 
Hanging pictures low has the additional recommenda- 
tion of increasing the apparent height of an apartment. 
In viewing pictures, the proper focal distance, deter- 
mined by. their size and style, should be observed. 



The extension and repetition of form so conducive 
to harmony is taken advantage of in the boundary-line ; 
thus the head of a child, or a group, consisting of an 
assemblage of curved lines, reaches the eye more agree- 
ably through a circular frame ; so likewise with the 
repetitions of form in the. square or oblong aperture. 




SGRAFFITO DECORATION OF A WINDOW CAP IN THE CORSI PALACE 



Frames should harmonize in style with the other orna- 
ments of the apartment, particularly the mouldings and 
cornices. Frames which project much appear to con- 
tract a room. Massive frames convey a painful im- 
pression of suspended weight ; but this is partly obvi- 
ated by "open work" patterns. In apartments with 




For water-color paintings it is especially important 
that the frames should not be heavy or too profusely 
ornamented. A massive frame will almost destroy the 
effect of delicate work in water-colors. Burnishing 
small points of the frame is, however, from the greater 
vivacity of water-colors, less objectionable than when 
the frame is intended to inclose 
an oil picture. The glass of the 
frame should not touch the face 
of the painting. The ' ' mount, ' ' 
or margin intervening between 
the water-color painting and its 
frame, is almost invariably 
white ; though it might not 
unfrequently with great advan- 
tage be tinted, especially if the 
painting is merely a vignette. 
For all delicate work light in 
tone, a paper mount is prefer- 
able ; and, for such, a simple 
gold-bead frame with a gold 
edge to the mount next the pic- 
ture is very suitable. But more 
powerfully and intensely-col- 
ored water paintings, especially 
if warm in tone, might often be 
rendered far more effective and 
harmonious by substituting a 
gold mount. In all cases, how- 
ever, we recommend to allow 
the artist to select or advise the 
choice of frame for his own work ; or to let him know 
if it is desired that the frame for his picture should 
match others, in order that he may paint with a view 
to the influence of the frame. 

Pictures require light and air ; the habit, therefore, 
of covering up pictures in city houses during the many 
months that families are away is 
very injurious. Washing pic- 
tures should be undertaken on 
a warm, dry day, and nothing 
but clean cold water should be 
used. The surface should be 
wetted with a sponge or soft 
leather, but the water should 
never be allowed to float, and 
all moisture should be carefully 
removed by gentle friction with 
an old silk handkerchief. The 
backs of pictures should be fre- 
quently cleaned, and it is desir- 
able to protect them with sheets 
of tinfoil or oil-skin. The re- 
lining of pictures is often an 
excellent precaution for their 
preservation. The operation 
of transferring pictures from 
panel to canvas is too delicate 
and tedious to be undertaken 
except for the most valuable 
works. 



CEILING DECORATION. 



SGRAFFITO DECORATION AROUND A WINDOW IN THE CORSI PALACE. 



lateral light, the pictures should never slant as if top- 
pling over. Pictures should not be suspended from one 
nail ; the diagonal lines formed by the cord have a very 
discordant effect. Two nails and two vertical cords, 
or, what is far more safe, pieces of wire cordage, should 
always be employed instead of the single cord. 



In many houses ceilings have, 
until late years, been treated 
simply to a coating or two of 
whitewash ; no trouble has 
been taken to make them any- 
thing more than clean. Most 
decorators have seemed to con- 
sider that with the walls all or- 
namentation must cease, and 
when at last the idea dawned 
upon them that more was re- 
quired at their hands, it was the 
cornice that first attracted their 
attention. This was conse- 
quently picked out in all varieties 
of colors, and still the ceiling 
remained a dead white^cold and 
uncompromising. The decora- 
tion of a room, like a picture, will be judged as a whole, 
and as a whole it is incomplete, until the ceiling space 
has been so utilized that it may contribute its full share 
to the color gradations of the general scheme. The 
several ways in which it may be brought to bear out the 
artist's conception claim therefore some slight notice. 
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In rooms where the use of much gas 
is indispensable, the surface should be 
one that can be easily renewed ; this 
probably is one of the reasons that white- 
wash has been so generally used. The 
addition of a little chrome to the white 
will, however, form a cream tint that is 
far preferable to the dead white. It will 
carry on the tones of the cream wall tints, 
and yet be subject to no objection on the 
score of cleanliness, the renewal of a 
cream or gray blue-tinted ceiling being 
as easy as that of a crude white. If the 
cornice is picked out with colors, the rule 
to be observed is that blue should be used 
on concave surfaces, yellow on convex, 
and red on the flat portions or under- 
sides of the mouldings, the colors being 
separated by white. When ceilings are 
papered, simple patterns are most suit- 
able ; if too elaborate they do not show 
well. The ground may be cream color, 
light, dark, or gray blue ; or a paper in 
which the primary colors are so combined 
in small quantities that a radiant glowing 
effect, after the Persian style, is produced 
may be advantageously employed .; in this 
case the design will of necessity be rather 
more intricate. But the difficulty that 
meets us in the way of following out such 
a decoration is, that these "bloomy" 
papers are seldom to be obtained, al- 
though they are now becoming by slow 
degrees more fashionable. The soft, 
subtle sage and olive greens, the inde- 
scribable shades of bronzes and grays, 
beautiful as they are, pall upon the ob- 
server when every house he enters bears 
the self-same dull tones, and more brill- 
iant colors are gradually taking their 
places. If each one would boldly strike 
out a path for himself, instead of lazily 
imitating a neighbor who happens to 
know what is in vogue at the moment, 
a charming conceit, a novel design, a 
quaint fancy, or a successful combination 
of hues, would continue to be viewed 
with pleasure for a much longer period 
than is now possible. Seeing it less often 
we should not so soon weary of it, and 
discard it for something newer still. 

But it is in painting a ceiling that the 
artist has the greatest scope for showing 
his powers. A centre ornament affords 
him an opportunity of arranging his col- 
ors so that a splendor of magnificence 
lights up the whole room, shedding a 
glory of color and gold around, and re- 
calling visions of the radiance and brill- 
iance of old Arabian art. Or it may be 
that the surrounding tints require a ten- 
der, softened tone to complete the har- 
mony. If the painted centre occupies a 
large portion of the ceiling, no corner 
ornaments are needed, a pale delicate tint 
covers the remaining space, and the cor- 
nice .is decorated ; but should the centre 
be small, it requires corner-pieces to 
equalize the decoration. When such is 
the case, the cornice may be picked out 
in various shades and colors, or simply 
treated with the flat tint of the ceiling. 



TRANSFERRING DESIGNS, 



The transferring of designs is often 
troublesome to the uninitiated, but the 
following remarks will soon dispel the diffi- 
culty. There are various methods, and 
it may be well to remember that they 
apply to nearly all surfaces to be orna- 
mented. The design should be well con- 
sidered and made upon paper first (not 
too thick), when any corrections that may 
be necessary should be made. The ope- 
rator may of course be skilful enough to 
sketch the panel lightly at once. If he 
is not, he must use transfer paper (either 




light or dark as occasion requires), by 
placing the prepared side next the surface 
to be worked upon, the design upon the 
top of that, and going over the lines of 
the drawing with a pointed burnisher or 
ivory tracer, taking care to get a light 
but steady line to work by. If on a gold 
ground, no transfer paper is required, as 
the impression from the action of the 
burnisher or pencil will be sufficient ; but 
care must be taken not to press the paper 
design heavily upon the gold, or an un- 
seemly mark may be made. A good plan 
for working upon wood, or any other sur- 
face which will admit of it, is to secure 
the design with small drawing-pins at 
the corners to prevent it shifting. An- 
other process is^by pouncing. It is done 
in the following manner : The pattern 
is pricked closely with a needle fixed in a 
handle called a slitter, or a tracing wheel ; 
it is then held firmly in its proper position 
and gently rubbed over with pounce, so 
that the powder passes through the holes 
and leaves the design lightly impressed, 
sufficient to guide the artist in his paint- 
ing. A strip of cloth rolled up, dipped 
in the powder and rolled over, is best. 
The powder may be tied up in a piece of 
muslin and dusted over ; but this is not 
so good, as the color flies about. For 
dark grounds white pounce is best, and 
for light grounds blue pounce. 



A NOVEL Christmas card consists of a 
square or oblong piece of silk embroid- 
ered. The embroidery is generally a few 
flowers in the upper left-hand corner, 
while the corresponding space below is 
left for a motto or sentiment in carefully 
drawn letters. This piece is mounted on 
a large frame of cardboard, and is made 
to stand out in a slight relief by means of 
a little batting which has been sprinkled 
with sachet-powder. A puffed border 
of harmonious color finishes the card 
with an edge of fringed silk. Such cards 
are made, to stand by means of paste- 
board supports covered with silk. 



The small cabinets and jewel-cases of 
the toiletrtable are among the subjects 
for decoration this season. These are 
usually of light wood with six small draw- 
ers, three on a side. A floral design is 
painted on the surface, such as sprays of 
violets, heliotrope, buttercups, or wild 
roses. An oblong cover passes over the 
top and hangs down each side. This 
may be of scarlet satin, and embroider- 
ed. On top is placed a dainty scarlet 
pincushion with an encircling embroid- 
ered band. On the sides are small pock- 
ets, and these also are embroidered in 
small flowers. The ends are either 
pointed or straight, and are finished with 
a narrow fringe. 



DESIGN FOR A PANEL. "LOVE TRIUMPHANT." BY BELA BENCZUR. 



Mr. Benn Pitman sends us photo- 
graphs of three recently executed orders 
done in the wood-carving department of 
the Cincinnati School of Design, of which 
he is the head. They show a small ma- 
hogany library table, an oak swinging 
mirror frame, and a mantelpiece with 
carving in upright panels and incised 
work above the shelf. These objects 
are all characterized by soundness in 
construction and correct taste in decora- 
tion. The design of the table we con- 
sider particularly good. It is seldom in- 
deed that one finds a piece of furniture 
of the present day so free from faults of 
any kind. It is evident that the work of 
the pupils in the wood-carving depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati School of Design 
is guided by teachers familiar with the 
best models of the best periods. 



